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Delegation of Members and Officers of the Woman's Party who appeared before the House 
Judiciary Committee in the National Capitol on February 4 in behalf of 
the Lucretia Mott Amendment 
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Woman's Position in the Philippines 

HE women of the Philippines, in all 

matters relating to the household, are 
conceded to be the business heads. The 
Filipino husband is said usually to act 
under his wife’s direction in embarking 
upon or carrying out any important busi- 
ness enterprise. In the purchase or sale 
of a home it is nearly always the woman 
who conducts negotiations and closes the 
matter. But politics is left entirely to 
men and every bill to extend suffrage to 
women has so far been tabled in the 
legislature without much dissatisfaction 
over the matter. Governor Wood has 
strongly recommended suffrage, but the 
feeling toward him is such that his sup- 
port of a measure is more likely to hurt 
than to help. 


French Political Parties Favor Equality 
LTHOUGH equal suffrage in France 


is still in the future, women are 


eligible to membership on equal terms 
with men in the People’s Democratic 
Party, formed in June, 1920, and com- 
posed mostly of prominent Catholics. The 
Republican Socialist Party has always 
admitted men and women on terms of 
equality and adopted a women’s political 
rights plank almost unanimously at its 
national convention in 1924. Other po- 
litical parties open to women are the Re- 
publican Federation, the Republican 
Democratic Party, the Democratic Party, 
the Radical Socialist Party, the League 
of the Young Republic and the Socialist 
Party. The Federation de la Seine has 
appointed a commission, headed by Mme. 
Marguerite Durand, to investigate 
women’s affairs. 


Still Unaccustomed to Women Lawyers 


HAT some things considered here 

scarce worthy of notice may be new 
and strange in other countries is again 
illustrated by the fact that within the 
present year a woman appeared for the 
first time to conduct a case in the South- 
western Police Court of London. To the 
surprise of the magistrate she did her 
work well and received his congratula- 
tions. On this side of the ocean it will 
be a surprise to many that such an event 
should be considered new or strange any- 
where in the English-speaking world, and 
that there should be a magistrate who 
would look upon such a matter as any- 
thing else than a matter of course. 


Educational Opportunities in Cuba 


HE first school of commerce for 
women in Cuba has just been estab- 
lished. 


Feminist Notes 


Italy Again in Doubt 

REMIER MUSSOLINI, Italy’s dicta- 

tor, is reported as wobbling in his at- 
titude toward woman suffrage. He prom- 
ised municipal suffrage to the Italian 
Feminist Association after the Interna- 
tional Women’s Congress in 1923, and he 
has a bill for that purpose now pending 
in the Italian Parliament. He has, how- 
ever, been so sharply criticized by the op- 
position, including many of the Fascist 
party, that his attitude has become doubt- 
ful. A parliamentary commission to 
which the matter has been referred is 
divided with the majority opposed. , It is 
now considered uncertain whether Musso- 
lini will withdraw the measure or insist 
that the Fascist deputies approve regard- 
less of their personal views. 


The Queen of Roumania for Suffrage 
LETTER commending the equal suf- 
frage movement and equality in po- 

litical, civil, social and economic affairs 

has been sent by the Queen of Roumania 
to Mme. de Ruess Jancoulescu, president 
of the National Suffragist Party of Rou- 
mania. The letter has been sent, accord- 
ing to El Suffragista of Cuba, to all the 
suffragist parties of the world united in 
“The International Alliance of Woman 


Suffragists, composed of 49 nations. 


Cuban Suffragists a Unit for Equal Rights 
HE first plank in the platform of the 


Partido Nacional Suffragista of Cuba 


declares not only for the promotion of 
woman suffrage, but for “all those re- 
forms of the civil code which are neces- 
sary to the establishment among men and 
women of real political, civil, economic 
and social equality.” 


Missouri’s Lone Woman Legislator 

ISS EMMA KNELL, the only 

woman member of the Missouri 
Legislature, has already distinguished 
herself in two ways, although there may 
be difference of opinion as to whether 
these ways are creditable. She has so 
far refrained from making a speech, and 
has also refrained from introducing any 
bills. She declares that there are too 
many laws on the statute books already 
and does not wish to add to their number, 
although if convinced of the need of any 
measure declares herself willing to intro- 
duce it. As to speechmaking, there does 
not seem to be such a scarcity of that as 
to make her feel duty bound to add to the 
supply. She will, however, take part in 
discussion when there is occasion to do so. 


Equal Rights 


HQ iol 


Equalization of Teachers’ Salaries 


QUALIZATION of the pay of women 
teachers in the Baltimore high 
schools is at last on the way toward 
actual accomplishment. The School 
Board has suggested it and awaits the 
approval of the Board of Estimates, the 
local body which passes on all public ex- 
penditures. If approved there will be 
some heavy increases in salaries, and 
some not so heavy. In one case a teacher 
occupying a very responsible place will 
have her salary increased from $1740 to 
$2700. In another the annual increase 
will be only $60. The movement is not 
really the work of the School Board, but 
is due to an act of the Legislature, which 
requires that women teachers in the high 
schools be given the same pay as men. It 
was one of the few equal rights measures 
which the Legislature could be prevailed 
upon to pass. 


Credit Improperly Given 
OTTINGER 
of New York was given considerable 
credit when he appointed a woman, Miss 
Amy Wren of Brooklyn, as one of his as- 
sistants. It seems now that those who 
gave him such credit may have cause to 
reconsider. After holding the place for 
two weeks Miss Wren handed in her 
resignation on the ground that she had 
been given “the meanest and lowest paid 
job” it was within the Attorney-General’s 
power to bestow. Her pay was $3500, 
while all other deputies received more. 
Her position was in fact not one requir- 
ing legal training, but merely equivalent 
to that of chief file clerk. What she held 
to be the worst indignity of all was that 
she was required to punch a time clock 
on leaving or entering the office. The 
male assistants were not compelled to do 
this. 


Women for Chicago Council 


HREE women are candidates for the 

office. of city councilman in Chicago 
at the election to be held on February 24. 
They are Rev. Rowena Morse Brown, a 
Unitarian minister and a most eloquent 
speaker; Mrs. Irene M. Lefkow, an attor- 
ney, and Mrs. Frank Townley Brown, 
best known as a club woman. 


Dawn in Egypt 
ROM Egypt comes the report that 
prominent Egyptian and French 
women are making arrangements to pub- 
lish a feminist periodical in both Arabic 
and French. An Egyptian women’s club 


is also reported to be in process of forma- 
tion. 
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February 14, 1925 


Delegates Enjoy Banquet 


S a festive and inspirational relaxa- 
A tion from the exacting work of 

conducting two Congressional 
hearings on the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment, and attending two hearings by the 
oppesition to the amendment—who dared 
not oppose the principle of equality—the 
delegates attending the hearings and 
members of the District of Columbia 
Branch and their guests met at dinner at 
the Grace Dodge Hotel on Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 5. Mrs. Marjorie Miller Whitte- 
more, secretary of the Michigan State 
Branch, was toastmistress. 

A silent toast was drunk to Alice Paul, 
absent to complete her work for her mas- 
ter of laws degree, and now in Europe 
for a short rest. | 

Sue White, James L. O’Donnell of the 
International Molders’ Union, Edith 
Houghton Hooker, Ruby A. Black, Gail 
Laughlin, Florence Bayard Hilles and 
Mrs. John Jay White were among the 
speakers. 

Miss White pointed out the fact that 
the legal discriminations against women 
have their root in age-old customs, and 
she welcomed the feminists who are not 
yet members of the Woman’s Party as 
powerful allies. “Thousands of women 
the world over,” she said, “are not yet 
enrolled in the organized feminist move- 


ment, but they are doing their part to- 
ward changing public opinion.” 

Mr. O’Donnell declared that labor is 
not really opposed to equal rights—“not 
the rank and file of labor,” he said. “La- 
bor is not so much misinformed about 
equal rights as it is uninformed. See 
that they know what equal rights means, 
and they will be your best allies. 

“You and I can knock the arguments 
for protective legislation into a cocked 


hat in thirty minutes if we show the men 


the real effect of so-called ‘protective’ leg- 
islation. When women first went into in- 
dustry men tried to drive them out. Then, 
when they could not do that, they began 
to hedge them about with restrictions to 
cripple them in competition. But these 
tactics, combined with negligence in or- 
ganizing women, serve only to make po- 
tential scabs of women. 

“The leaders do not represent the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. We do our 
own thinking and our own acting. The 
president and the executive council of 
the American Federation of Labor can- 
not dictate what we think. The number 
seeing the fallacy in so-called protective 
legislation is growing. When the sub- 
ject was presented on its merits in my 
union, and we took a vote on it after the 
debate, only two dissenting votes were 


cast against the resolution we adopted 
endorsing the Equal Rights Amendment. 


“You women in the Woman’s Party can 
get your message to labor. 7 wit I ad- 
mire about you is your persistence and 
your singleness of purpose. With those 
qualities you can get the American Fed- 
eration of Labor as your ally.” 

Miss Black maintained that the 
strength of the equal rights movement 
lay in what she called “the frustrated 
lives” of women. She told of her own 
work in the field of journalism and 
showed that opportunities, especially 
those “at the top,” were not open to 
women on equal terms with men. “From 
their own disappointments, from their 
own difficulties in the economic struggle,” 
she said, “women came to recognize the 
importance of organized work for equal 
rights. Only by the passage of the 
Lucretia Mott Amendment can women be 
assured fair play in earning a livelihood.” 


Mabel Vernon, executive secretary of 
the Woman’s Party, raised $500 at the 
dinner toward the support of the cam- 
paign. 

Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley, chairman of 
the Homemakers’ Council, was in charge 
of the dinner and provided a delicious 
menu. 


Discriminations in Government Service 


XAMPLES of discriminations 
against women in the government 
service were given by Miss Jessie 

Dell, new chairman of the Government 
Workers’ Council of the Woman’s Party, 
at the regular Sunday afternoon meeting 
held at National Headquarters under the 
auspices of the District of Columbia 
Branch on February 1. 

“We are told that men deserve more 
pay than women because the men are am- 
bitious enough to go to the night schools 
in Washington to improve their educa- 
tion,” Miss Dell said, “but I have noticed 
that when the men finish their education, 
they leave the government service, where- 
as the women remain after their gradua- 
tion and give the government the benefit 
of their increased ability.” 

Miss Dell told of a woman who was 
getting only $3,000 a year for a job that 
was much less valuable than that of a 
man who was getting $7,000 a year. She 
also told of the refusal of the Department 
of Justice to permit the transfer of a 
woman from the War Department to do 
the same kind of work in the Department 
of Justice. She was told by the appoint- 
ment officer that no women would be ad- 
mitted to that particular office of the De- 


partment of Justice, and was further told 
that he thought no woman was worth the 
salary she was getting—$1,900! When 
an influential friend wrote to the Depart- 
ment on her behalf, protesting against 
this discrimination, the appointment of- 
ficer replied that he would not admit 
women to the office for which she was an 
applicant because the job might require 
that its holder leave town on an hour’s 
notice. At this the woman said, “I’ll get 
that job, for I have been leaving town to 
go to distant places in the field on much 
less notice than that in the job I now 
have.” | 

But she did not get it. 

Miss Dell plead for recognition of the 
dignity and the value of the government 
service, and protested against President 
Coolidge’s attitude toward salaries for 
men and women in the employ of the 
government. 

Mis Laura Berrien, former chairman of 
the Government Workers’ Council, said, 
“The only place in the government service 
where women have equal opportunity 
with men is in getting low-paid positions. 
The only place where they have more op- 
portunity than the men is in keeping low- 


paid positions. 


“But it is our own fault. We do not 
protest enough. Women should make 
articulate demands for equality in the 
government service in opportunity, ap- 
pointment, assignment, title, promotion 
and pay. Only we women in the govern- 
ment service can bring about that equal- 
ity. We must furnish information to the 
Woman’s Party so that it can help us, 
and we must demand our rights.” 

Miss Berrien read an invitation from 
the Susan B. Anthony Foundation to the 
Woman’s Party and all its members to 
attend a celebration of the anniversary 
of the birth of Susan B. Anthony at the 
Congregational Church, Tenth and G 
streets N. W., Washington, at 8 o’clock 
on the evening of February 15. Members 
were requested to wear regalia. 


Miss Edith Ainge, one of the vice-presi- 


dents of the Woman’s Party, spoke of the 
Declaration of Sentiments of the 
Woman’s Rights Convention in 1848, and 
said that today we are asking for the re- 
maining points of equality demanded by 
those pioneers, only one—that of equal 
suffrage—having been granted in the 
seventy-seven years since that convention. 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN'S PARTY 
To remove all forms of the subjection of 
| women. 


THE LUCRETIA MOT? AMENDMEN?1 
“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States 
and every place subject to its jurisdiction.” 
“Congress shall have pewer to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation” 


Senate Joint Resolution Number 21. 
Joint Resolution Number 75. 


in the December 10, 1928, 


y Sanatorn EB. Curtis. 
e in "the House of Bepresentatives, 
December 138, 1 


by REPRESENTATIVE B. R. ANTHONY. 


Dr. Caroline Spencer, Colo. 


Fiorenee B. Whitehouse, Me. 


Equal Rights 


Knock and It Shall Be Opened 


T is almost with a sigh of regret that we record that the first hearing on 

the Equal Rights Amendment that ever was held in America before a 
Congressional Committee is over. There will be other hearings and we may 
all participate in them again, but never more will there be a “first” hearing 
from now ’till the end of the world. It was an extraordinary occasion. Pos- 
sibly the most remarkable thing about it being the sense of life, palpitant, 
glowing, immortal, that hung in the air. The speakers presented the various 
aspects of the subject, calmly, rationally, without undue emotional concern; 
they spoke as it is. fitting to speak before a judicial body, but their words 
filled the room as with a golden mist presaging a new day. The faces of the 
listeners, of the ever courteous members of the committee, lighted up as. the 
argument proceeded, as if actually in practical fact, the dawn of a new era 
was flooding into their eyes. 

There was a majesty about it, impalpable overwhelming: The immortal 
plea for liberty, rephrased, wholly modern, but invincible, vital, of intimate 
and universal concern. Everyone in the room, no matter what their years, 
was for the moment young. They were part of a great onward sweeping 
movement and their faces were turned in faith, in hope, in confidence toward 
the wide vista of the future. 


It was a moment such as one experiences when on a mountain-top the 
mist lifts suddenly and one beholds the glorious panorama of range and lake 
and stream, 


Outside young hands were knocking at the door. Erect, strong, confident, 
women released from the long slumber of the ages, stood upright and serene, 
claiming their equal right to freedom. Already one could hear the grating 
of the rusty hinges, sense the exultant moment when the door of opportunity 
would swing open wide. 


Protective Legislation a Misnomer 


ra human argument for equal rights was never better phrased than when 
Mrs. Mary Murray, ticket agent of the B. M. T. R. R. Co. spoke before the 
Senate Judiciary Committee. We present. her appeal in her own words as 
being a graphic comment on protective legislation. Mrs. Murray began her 
statement by telling how she had been left a young widow with five children 
to support and how she worried constantly at her day-time job, 

“Every time a fire engine passed I wondered if my children were in a 
burning house,” she said. “Every time a police patrol passed or an ambu- 
lance I wondered if my children had been in an accident. When meal time 
came I wondered if they were being properly fed and not left to go hungry. 
The worry interfered with my work. I could not put forth my best efforts. 
Finally I took a night job. I was able to be with them during their waking 
hours, to give them a mother’s care and companionship. I watched them, 
tended to their meals, ministered to their wants, cared for their clothing, 
developed their characters. I learned to know them by heart. In the eve- 
ning | saw them safely in bed before I left home, with careful instructions on 
whom to call in case of sickness or accident. I was able to work free from 
worry. I got home early enough to get a few hours’ rest, to prepare their 
breakfasts, to get them off to school and snatch a few hours’ rest. 1 felt, free. 
Imagine then my consternation when this new State law in New York took 
away my freedom. I was not allowed to work after ten o’clock at night. I 
was to be thrown back again into my state of worry. 

“It was only because we were strong enough to organize as women and go 
to the State Legislature and get our branch of occupation exempted from the 
night work law that I was enabled to return to my job. But what of the 
thousands of women who cannot organize for exemption, who must obey the 
law, and relinquish the jobs of their choice—the jobs where the remuneration 
is greater—at the time when their children are less in need of their care, less 
a souree of worry. : 

“Proteetive legislation merely protects women out of their jobs. The whole 
industrial field should be open to competition on a fair basis and not be 
restricted by sex.” 
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ing the history-making week of Feb- 
ruary 1-7 could not fail to feel that 
great advances toward the complete lib- 
eration of women were made during the 
series of hearings before the House Ju- 
diciary Committee and the subcommittee 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee on 
Equal Rights. 

The House Judiciary Committee mani- 
fested great interest in the legal aspects 
of writing the principle of equality into 
the Constitution of the United States, 
and plied Burnita Shelton Matthews, 
chairman of the Legal Research Depart- 
ment of the National Woman’s Party, 
with questions on current discriminations 
against women in the laws of the United 
States and the individual States. Mrs. 
Matthews’ lucidity, accuracy and readi- 
ness in answering all legal questions 
seemed, to make a deep impression on the 
lawyers who constitute the Judiciary 
Committees. 

The subcommittee of the Senate, of 
which Senator Ernst of Kentucky is 
chairman, displayed more concern with 
the industrial question than with the le- 
gal question. Senator Ernst and Senator 
Shortridge of California (Senator Walsh 
of Montana being absent) both indicated 
early in the hearing that they favored the 
removal of all legal discriminations 
against women except the laws restricting 
women in industry. They asked many 
questions of Mrs. Matthews and Miss 
Gail Laughlin, all concerned with the at- 
titude of the Woman’s Party toward the 
so-called “protective legislation.” 


+ HOSE present in Washington dur- 


OMEN who had been in the early 

fight for suffrage compared and con- 
trasted the attitude toward Equal Rights 
with the attitude toward suffrage when 
it was first introduced. While the same 
arguments are being advanced against 
Equal Rights as were advanced against 
suffrage and against opening colleges to 
women, legislators are eager for informa- 
tion on all aspects of Equal Rights, while 
they either violently opposed suffrage, or 
ridiculed it when the first hearings on 
suffrage were held. | 

At both hearings Miss Maud Younger, 
congressional chairman of the Woman’s 
Party, pointed out that when the first 
Declaration of Sentiments was made at 
the Seneca Falls Convention in 1848, the 
demand for full equality was made by 
those pioneer women. She said: 

“In appearing before your committee 
for the first hearing in history in favor 
of an Equal Rights Amendment, I am im- 
pressed by the fact that it was nearly 
sixty years ago since Congress was first 
asked to act on this subject. When the 
Fourteenth Amendment was under dis- 


By Ruby A. Black 


cussion, the Equal Rights Society, led by 
Susan B. Anthony and others, asked Con- 
gress to wipe out discriminations against 
sex as well as against race. This was not 
done. It remains for the men of this gen- 
eration to do justice to women. 

“For three-quarters of a century, women, 
have worked in the States to remove the 
discriminations in the laws, For the past 
few years the Woman's Party has been 
active in the States introducing specific 
bills for the removal of specific discrimi- 
nations. Though many of the discrimina- 
tions have been removed, many still re- 
main and new ones are constantly spring- 
ing up. In order to remove all discrimi- 
nations once and for all, and to prevent 
new ones, the Woman’s Party urges the 
passage of the Equal Rights Amendment. 

“It is in effect a mandate to the States 
to equalize their laws. Nothing impairs 
the powers of the States to enact any 
laws they wish or to adopt any standard 
of equality that they wish except that the 
principle of equality must be substituted 
in the State laws for the old common-law 
attitude toward women.” 


ABEL, VERNON, executive secre- 
tary of the Woman’s Party, after a 


brief resume of the work of the Woman's 


Party culminating in the Equal Rights 


Amendment, and pronouncing it a mere 


continuation of the struggle for Equal 
Rights that started with the first intro- 
duction of the woman, movement, said: 
“Tt makes no difference whether you 
members of the Judiciary Committee ex- 
press yourselves for or against this meas- 
ure—every one of you must recognize the 
inevitability of its success. It is just as 
inevitable that this principle of the equal- 
ity of men and women will be written into 
the Constitution of the United States as 
it was certain that suffrage would be 
eventually gained by the women of this 
country. Lou could not possibly defeat 
this measure for all time, but it does lie 


within your power to speed its success.“ 


Mrs, Nelson Whittemore of Detroit 
spoke on maternity legislation and moth- 
ers’ pensions at the House Judiciary hear- 
ing. 

“T am from the State of Michigan, 
where gentlemen tell us we live under 
the most ideal conditions. Nevertheless, 
these same gentlemen profess astonish- 
ment when they learn of some of the 
inequalities which are prevalent, For in- 
stance, mothers and fathers are not equal 
guardians of their own children. In the 
last Legislature, and again in this one, 
we are introducing a bill which, if passed, 
will give to mothers an equal share of the 


The Congressional Hearings 


services and earnings of minor children. 
This covers questions of injury as well. 
When now the mother has no right even 
to institute suit for the injury of the child 
if the father is alive and the natural nor- 
mal provider of the family. Under the 


old English common law which operates 


in Michigan the father is the sole guard- 
ian, Several States, have no equal guard- 
ianship laws whatever—RBhode Island, for 
instance. Virginia offers the most amus- 
ing spectacle, providing, of course, one’s 
sense of humor is sufficiently developed. 
In 1916 the State of Virginia passed an 
Equal Guardianship Law, a very good and 
much-needed law, and the State operated 
under it for three years. Then in 1919 
three men were appointed to revise the 
laws of Virginia. The following Legisla- 
ture adopted the laws as revised and later 
discovered that the Equal Guardianship 
Law had been revised out of it, so that 
now Virginia has no Equal Guardianship 
Law whatever. 

“Which is, gentlemen, another reason 
why we are appearing before you today 
asking for a Federal amendment to the 
United States Constitution. What Leg- 
islatures can grant they can also take 
away, and the position of women will be 
forever fluctuating until this, great ques- 
tion has been taken cane of, once and for 
all, by the passage of the Lueretia Mott 
Amendment, 

“For sheer impertinence the State of 
Florida deserves a reward, That State 
allows a statute to remain on its books, 
saying that for the death of a child by 
accident the father may recover damages 
for the mental pain and anguish of the 
mother as well as for the injury to his; 
child. 


66 NLX recently, after the disaster of 

your Knickerbocker Theatre here, 
a fine young man of 17, an athlete in 
the pink of condition, was instantly 
killed. He was survived, by a mother and 
father. Three months later the father 
died. When the mother appeared in court 
to collect damages for the death of her 
son, her case was thown out because of 
a statute in the District of Columbia, viz: 
that only the nearst of kin can sue for 
damages, and that at the time of the 
death of her son the father was alive and 
he alone could be considered the nearest 
of kin. 

“There is also anxiety on the part of 
some people as to the fate of the so-called 
mothers’ pensions which have been in- 
stituted in many States. The name is in 
itself a misnomer, as the pension is for 
the child, and in no way for the mother. 
Pensions are paid for the care of the 
children to fathers incapacitated, by ill- 
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ness or serving sentence in the peniten- 
tiary, or in any way unable to care for 
their family. Certainly men can receive 
the same benefit as women, inasmuch as 
the money is paid by the State for its 
wards.” 

Mrs. Matthews then pointed out the 
disabilities under which women exist in 
many of the States and answered ques- 
tions concerning them. 

During Mrs. Matthews’ exposition of 
the legal status of women before the 
House Judiciary Committee an amusing 
interlude was provided by Chairman 
Graham. Mrs. Matthews had stated the 
discriminations against women in the im- 
migration law, showing that the foreign 
wife of an American man may be brought 
into the United States exempt from the 
quota law, while the foreign husband of 
an American woman is not exempted 
from the quota provision. 

“But,” interrupted Representative 
Graham, “you forget that when an Amer- 
ican woman marries a foreigner, she 
ceases to be an American citizen.” 


This error on the part of the chairman 


of the Judiciary Committee, through 
whose hands the Cable Bill must have 
passed before it became a law, was greeted 
with merry laughter throughout the well- 
filled committee room. Mrs. Matthews 
and several of Representative Graham’s 
colleagues on the committee informed 
him that the Cable Bill providing that 
marriage does not affect citizenship has 
been in effect nearly two years. 

During Mrs. Matthews’ entire testi- 
mony the committee displayed a fine 
spirit of give and take, of humor and of 
desire for information. Nearly every 
Representative asked about conditions in 
his own State. 


RS. MATTHEWS pointed out that 


criminations against women in the con- 
trol of their property, their children and 
their persons were in the interest of wom- 
en, just as the advocates of welfare legis- 
lation claim their pet measures are “pro- 
tective.” She quoted his summing up of 
the disabilities of women, particularly 
married women, under the common law. 
Blackstone ended his summary with the 
comment,“ * * so great a favorite 
of the law is woman.” 

“That is a man’s point of view. We 


still hear it from our fathers, our broth- 


ers and our husbands. But what I am 
giving you is the woman’s point of view,” 
she said. 

Mrs. Mary Murray, president of the 
Women’s League of the Brooklyn, Man- 
hattan Transit Company, member of the 
Industrial Council of the National Wom- 
an’s Party, which consists of more than a 
thousand working women in Greater 
New York, spoke to both committees for 
the industrial group. She said, in part: 

“One of the great objections to the 


Blackstone considered these dis- 


Equal Rights Bill lies in the fact that it 
demands justice for working women. It 
demands that working women be given 
an equal chance with men to compete in 
the labor market for their livelihood. 

“Those who oppose the Equal Rights 
Bill because of its demand for industrial 
equality for women are fearful, they say, 
that it will injure that wonderful struc- 
ture called protective legislation for 
women. They are not fearful of this re- 
sult because they themselves seek protec- 
tion within sheltering arms. Oh, no— 
they are not nor will not be affected by 
this legislation. If told that they were 
to come under its laws or provisions, they 
would rend the air with their howls of 
protest. They are asking for it for other 
women, for us women in industry, not for 
themselves. They are trying to make our 
legislators believe that we women in in- 
dustry are a class of weaklings, a special 
class of creatures devoid of both moral 
strength and physical stamina, totally un- 
fit, mentally, morally and physically, to 
decide for ourselves, to judge between 
right and wrong, good and bad. 


66 OMEN in industry are bitterly 

opposed to protective legislation 
because protective legislation deprives us 
women of a chance to compete with men 
for our living. Protective legislation 
makes a criminal of an employer if he 
keeps a woman five minutes over eight 
hours, no matter what the emergency. He 


is liable to a heavy fine or imprisonment. 


If a law prohibits women from working 
overtime or before or after a certain hour 
and places no such restrictions upon men, 
obviously men have the advantage over 
women when seeking employment, and 
this protective legislation, which has been 
advertised throughout the States to bene- 


fit women, proves a cruel handicap. Pro- 


tective legislation, just five years ago, 
threw thousands of women out of work 
in Brooklyn and New York City, three 
thousands off the railroads, many out of 
candy stores, ice-cream parlors, drug 
stores, elevator work, restaurants, news- 
stands—widows with dependents, women 
with invalid husbands, sons or daughters, 
and women who had acquired good-for- 
nothing husbands and were forced to 
become the breadwinners of the family— 
thrown out of work in the name of pro- 
tecting their health and their morals. 
Many did not know where their next 
month’s rent was coming from, many the 
price of their next meal. Where did these 
women go? What became of them? 
“Women work for precisely the same 
reason as men—to earn for themselves 
and their dependents clothing, food and 
lodging. If they do not work, they must 
starve, accept charity or live in prosti- 
tution. Now we working women are 
intelligent enough to know that good 
health and good morals are derived from 
good food and lack of worry. But we 


Equal Rights 


also know only too well that the only 
way we can get all those good things for 
which we have to pay the same price as 
the men is to have an equal chance with 
the men to earn the price. Isn’t it strange 
that the same women who are asking for 
protective legislation are also demanding 
full political equality in civil law, and in 
their demand they say that a woman can 
hold three or four jobs, can take care of 
her home, her children, her business, and 
go throughout the States spellbinding, 
looking for votes, accept a little job like 
Senator, Congressman or commissioner, 
of which we now have several—all receiy- 
ing the same salary as men, the duties 
of which will not only take them from 
their homes and children nights and days, 
but weeks, at a time. 

“Yes, they say a woman can do all this, 
but if a woman goes into a store, factory 
or shop to work for a wage, they cry out 
that she changes her status as a woman. 
She becomes a weakling. She must be 
put in the class with children, a subject 
for laws and regulations that make her 
of as little value to her employer as a 
child 16 years of age.” 


T the Senate subcommittee hearing 

Mrs. Whittemore told the story of 
why the Woman’s Party undertook the 
campaign to remove all discriminations 
against women in law and in custom. 

“When we met in 1921, after the suf- 
frage amendment was ratified, we invited 
all the national women’s organizations to 
describe their programs to us. We found 
that there were organizations devoted to 
everything but the improvement of the 
status of women. We found that they 
knew all about problems of health, all 
about child problems, all about educa- 
tional problems. But none of them knew 
what the status of women was. 

“So, though we were tired after our 
long and arduous suffrage campaign, and 
we should have liked to go to our own 
homes and our own businesses, we felt 
that we must find definitely where women 
stood. We had thought that the job was 
done when we got suffrage. But in my 
own State of Michigan we found that we 
had to make a fight through all the courts 
to prove that women could hold public 
office. We found that women could not 
sit in the Legislature of Iowa. We then 
asked many lawyers if they could tell us 
the exact status of women. None of them 
had made digests of the law for this in- 
formation. 

“So we immediately organized our re- 
search department so that we could know 
the exact status of women. When that 
work was sufficiently under way, we saw 
that we still had a great task before us 
in removing legal discriminations against 
women as well as the disabilities and dis- 
advantages custom places upon us.” 

Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley, Chairman of 
the Homemakers’ Council of the Woman’s 
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Party, said: “We are proud that so 
many women now stand for the great 
principle of justice. No matter who is 
against us, so great a principle cannot 
fail. In June our paid membership was 
8000. We have only picked up the torch 
handed to us by the pioneers of this great 
fight. 

“T am a homemaker. There are many 
homemakers in the Woman’s Party. The 
home is the unit of society, the last line 
of defense of the nation. We homemakers 
furnish the power-house from which the 
workers go out to their tasks. We have 
passed through the transition stage of 
protection. We now demand that women 
be given the opportunity to reach their 
full stature as human beings.” 


RS. FLORENCE BAYARD HILLES 

of Wilmington, Del., told the Sen- 

ate subcommittee of her experience while 

she was interested in “protective” legisla- 
tion. 

“T was legislative chairman of the Con- 
sumers’ League in Delaware,” she said, 
“and active in the Women’s Trade Union 
League. In the Consumers’ League we 
tried to get a 44-hour week for women in 
industry. We did not ask the working 
women if they wanted the 44-hour week. 
In fact, the women employed on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad opposed the measure, 
and asked us not to advocate it, as they 
would lose their jobs if it was passed. 
But we paid no attention to that. The 
44-hour week was part of the program 
sent us by the executive council in New 
York, and we tried to get it adopted, in 
spite of the working women’s protests. 
I am now glad to say that we failed. This 
opened my eyes seriously to the fact that 
protective legislation eliminates equal 
opportunity for women in industry. 

“Now the same women who protested 
against the ranking of women with minors 
as far as voting was concerned are trying 
to thrust wage-earning women into the 
class with minors, and keep them there.” 

Mrs. Hilles added that if the Ohio 
“protective” laws had been in force in 
France, the Women’s Committee for the 
Restoration of Devasted France, of which 
she was a member, could not have done 
the work it did there. She pointed out 
that, while Colorado woman may and do 
study mining engineering in the Colo- 
rado College of Mines, women may not 
work in mines in that State, except in 
office work. She explained the Woman’s 
Party’s conviction that pay should be 
based on occupation, not on sex. 

Mrs. Clarence M. Smith of New York 
City, New York State Chairman of the 
National Woman’s Party, championed 
the plan of a Federal amendment as op- 
posed to piece-meal or State legislation. 
She said, in part: 

“It would take 75 years to secure Equal 


Rights through the State method. In 
New York three years ago we women in- 
troduced twenty-five bills amending spe- 
cific laws and four were passed. Last 
year we introduced twenty-three bills. 
Four were passed. At this session we 
have eleven more bills in the Legislature. 
We don’t know their fate. 

“In addition, women have to be con- 
stantly watching that the rights obtained 
from previous Legislatures are not taken 
away, as in the case of laws in Virginia 
and North Dakota. Plans are now afoot 
to repeal the equal pay for equal work 
law affecting teachers in New York. 


“The fear has been expressed that this 


amendment will throw the State courts 
into confusion. The same thing was said 
about the suffrage amendment. In reality, 
each State harmonized its laws by sup- 
plementing laws to meet the new law 
without difficulty. 

“In New York equal rights laws deal 
with equal guardianship and control of 
children, equal liability for sex offense, 
equal rights to be appointed administra- 
tors of estates, equal rights to sit on 
juries, equal responsibility for illegitimate 
children, a woman’s right to own her own 
labor and services and equal rights for 
women in industry. Eight equal rights 
bills have passed covering equal inherit- 
ance and guardianship rights, equal pay 
for equal work for teachers, and equal re- 
sponsibility under the poor law for the 
support of needy husbands and children, 
and they have created no confusion in the 
courts. The few States having restrictive 
laws for women in industry can equalize 
them by making them apply to men as 
well. Oregon has such a law pronounced 
constitutional by the United States Su- 
preme Court. There are many test cases 
in connection with the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, but no one suggests that 
it should not have been passed for that 
reason. | 


¢é"T° HOSE oppressing us say they be- 

lieve specific laws should be passed 
in the States, but that a national amend- 
ment should not be passed. In New York 
not a single organization appearing now 
in opposition to the Federal amendment 
has supported any specific State equal 


rights bill, with the exception of jury 


service for women. In 1923 several of 
these organizations appeared before the 
Senate Judiciary Committee of the New 
York Legislature declaring they believed 
in the principle of Equal Rights, but op- 
posed all of the twenty-two or more sepa- 
rate equal rights bills then under con- 
sideration, four of which were passed.” 
“They say that ‘Equal Rights’ is a 
vague term,” said Mrs. Matthews, who 
appeared next. “So are ‘liberty,’ ‘privi- 


leges’ and ‘immunities,’ but these appear 
in the Constitution without causing great 
confusion.” 


7 


Miss Gail Laughlin of Portland, Maine, 
and San Francisco, most prominent and 
well-known woman lawyer in the coun- 
try, argued the case for the amendment 
from the standpoint of women in busi- 
ness and the professions as well as in 
industry Miss Laughlin was the founder 
and first president of the National Fed- 
eration of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, a brilliant advocate of 
woman suffrage, and one of the most elo- 
quent upholders of Equal Rights. Miss 
Laughlin pointed out the difficulties 
which women had to overcome to gain 
admission into the professions and busi- 
ness, and contended that even now, after 
they have found their way in, they labor 
under many disadvantages of prejudice 
which the principle of equality, when 
written into the Constitution, will tend 
to erase. 


66 HEN the Woman’s Party was fa- 

voring a Federal amendment for 
suffrage instead of tedious State action, 
those who opposed it said that they rep- 
resented a majority of the women of the 
country. If they did, that majority be- 
came a minority in an amazingly short 
time. The organizations which now say 
that they represent millions of women op- 
posed to the Lucretia Mott Equal Rights 
Amendment have not put the question to 
their membership. Their executive coun- 
cils have decided that the millions of 
women they represent oppose it. I belong 
to several of the organizations listed as 
opposing the amendment, and I know that 
no poll has ever been taken of the member- 
ship of these organizations to see whether 
or not they favor the amendment. They 
have not even been given the opportunity 
to study the question. 

“It is time we knew the effect of this 
legislation masking as ‘protective.’ It is 
not a protection. It is a handicap. It 
relegates women to the undesirable jobs 
that no man wants. It cripples them in 
competition for a job. Any employer will 
take a man unhampered by restrictive 
legislation rather than a woman so ham- 
pered. It forces women to become clock- 
watchers, and it is an axiom of business 
that the clock-watcher does not advance 
to higher positions. 

“Legislation that applies to special 
classes, not to persons, closes the door of 
opportunity to the classes it is directed 
against. So-called ‘protective legisla- 
tion’ actually puts women into the less 
healthy jobs, because it keeps them in 
lower positions.” 

In response to a question from Senator 
Shortridge as to whether or not there 
were “eternal laws” differentiating men 
from women and requiring special legis- 
lation for women, Miss Laughlin said: 

“We have no desire to repeal eternal 
laws. But we want to eliminate the lim- 
ited human view of eternal laws that has 
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been woefully ‘wrong. We cannot evade 
an eternal aw. 
statute to enforce it. If some eternal 


law prevents women from doing certain 


things, we do not need a statute prohibit- 
ing ‘her from doing it. We want every 
opportunity. open to her so that she is not 


hindered from doing anything she is able 
aid that this legislation masks as 
protective. It is proteetive—to men. It 
protects men from the competition of 


women. We are asking a constitutional 
amendment to forbid discriminations 
against women. Most of the ‘protective’ 
legislation was passed before women had 
the vote. 

“Previous to 1919 there was no organi- 
zation of business and professional 
women. In 1920 the National Federation 
of Business and Professional Women was 


? 4 formed. This federation has from the be- 


News From The Field 


EIL A EN DERS, chairman of the New 
Jersey Branch, National Woman's 


Party, reports that Senate Bill No. 10, an 
Act prohibiting discrimination on ac- 
count of sex in the employment of teach. 
ers, was reported out of committee favor- 


aby in the New Jersey Senate, Februar 


2. This bill was introduced by Senator 


Mackay of Bergerm county. 


EADQUARTERS of the Texas 


Branch of ‘the National Woman’s : 
Party have been opened at 404 Maverick 


Building, San Antonio. The Texas 
branch is working continuously on four 
bills to be introduced into the Texas Leg- 
islature this year when Texas has its first 
woman Governor. 

The measures being worked for in 
Texas are: A bill giving married women 
full contractural rights; an equal guard- 
ianship bill; a bill equalizing the legal 
grounds for divorce, and a constitutional 
ae giving women the right to 


Serve gn Juries. 


. 2 and Mrs. Esther Warrick are 
leading the organization work for the 
measures. 


of meetings on the meas- 
ures before the Legislature remov- 
ing discriminations against women, and 
on the general Equal Rights program is 
being held ‘by the Ohio Committee. Meet- 
ings have already been arranged in To- 
ledo, Dayton, Cleveland and Columbus. 
Headquarters have been established at 
Columbus, and work ‘on the bills is pro- 
gressing rapidly, writes Janet Hills. 


We need no human 


ginning favored shorter work hours for 
people, but it has consistently demanded 
the same standards of hours, conditions 
and pay for men and women. We do not 
want women's freedom to contract abro- 
gated at all. The California State Fed- 
eration of ‘Business and Professional 
Women adopted resolutions asking that 


minors be protected, but Opposed labor 
legislation applying to women alone. In 


their October convention they reiterated 


‘this ‘stand and came out for absolute 


‘equality in law and in custom. 

“Tt is true, as some of the other speak- 
ers have said, that when the Woman’s 
Party was first reorganized it did not in- 
tend to touch the industrial legislation 
now existing. I did not intend to be- 
come a member of the Woman’s Party 
unless it did, however, for I had learned 
in my own work that ‘protective’ legisla- 


tion is really hampering legislation. 


ANY visitors have come to the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party Headquar- 


ters, 21-28 First street N. E., Washington, 


recently in search of information on the 
progress of the program for Equa! 
Rights. 

Among the visitors was Mrs. Ellen 
Crump, Mississippi State Chairman, who 
reported increasingly favorable sentiment 
for Equal Rights in her State. Dr. Law- 
rence of Massachusetts came to get infor- 
mation on the Equal Rights measures to 
be introduced in the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature. Mrs. A; H. Bright of Minnesota 
stopped by on her way to Florida to get 
material on Equal Rights. 

Inez Haynes Irwin of New York, emi- 
nent feminist and fiction writer, visited 
Headquarters and helped Maud Younger 


lobby for the Equal Rights Amendment. 


EADQUARTERS for the Pennsyl- 
vania State Committee of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party have been estab- 


Front street, Harrisburg, for two months. 
Assemblywoman Pitts has introduced the 
equal guardianship bill into the State 
Legislature. The other four Pennsyvania 
bills will be introduced by Assemblyman 
Sowers. 


ORK in Colorado for measures re- 

moving discriminations against 
women shows continued progress, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Bertha Fowler and Dr. Caro- 
line Spencer. Dr. Margaret Long, a vet- 
eran worker with the Woman’s Party, is 
now with the Colorado Committee. 


“Except for the interpretations of the 
courts we should not need this amend- 
ment. The Fourteenth Amendment guar- 
anteed the equal protection of the laws 
and provided that all persons born or 
naturalized in the United States were 
citizens, and that no State should make 
or enforce any law abridging the privi- 
leges and immunities of citizens. But the 
courts ruled that women, who once were 
thought to have no souls, and were only 
recently accorded minds, were not per- 
sons. That is why we are asking another 


mandate guaranteeing equal rights for 


men and women. 


“All we want is a fair field and no 
favor. We are not asking more, and we 
shall not be satisfied with less.” 


Mrs. Murray concluded the Senate sub- 
committee hearing with a plea for justice 
for working women. 


1 California Branch of the Na- 
tional Woman's Party has estab- 
lished headquarters at the Fairmont II 
tel in San Francisco. There a deputativn 
met Mrs. Florence Prag Kahn, candidate 
for the United States Congress to succeed 
her husband, the late Congressman Julius 
Kahn, and discussed the Equal Rights 
Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Governor Richardson, with whom Mrs. 


Genevieve Allen, California organizer, has 
held conferences, evinces great interest in 


the equal rights measures to be intro— 
duced into the California Legislature. 


N “Equal Rights Evening” is to be 

held by the Michigan State Commit- 
tee in Detroit. The New Bonstell The- 
ater, owned, operated and managed by 
Jessie Bonstell, has been obtained for the 
evening, and the proceeds of the play will 
go toward the support of the work. Fol- 
lowing the play, a late supper and ball 
will be held. Speeches on Equal Rights 


will be made between acts. Miss Bonstell 
is deeply interested in the Woman's 


Party, particularly in the Actresses’ 
Council, of which Minnie Maddern Fiske 
is chairman. 
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